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The following records of Busoni’s 
own playing are to be had :— 


Choral Prelud>, Nun freut euch liebe 
Christen, Bach-Busoni 

Polonaise, Op. 53, A flat, Chopin. 

Nocturne, Op. 15 No. 2, F sharp, Chopin. 

Valse Caprice, (Motive from Lucia) Liszt. 

Adelaide, Beethoven-Liszt. 

La Campanella, Liszt. 

Rigoletto, Concert Paraphrase, Liszt. 

Hungarian March (Hungarian Melodies) 

ubert-Liszt. 

Prelude, Op. 28, No. 15, D flat, Chopin. 

Polonaise, E major, Liszt. 

Norma, Fantasia, Liszt. 

Ruins of Athens, Fantasia, Beethoven-Liszt. 

Don Juan Reminiscences, Chopin. 


Busoni is with us yet. Even 
though his place knows the 
Man no more, the genius of 
the Great Immortal is still ours 
to enjoy. Our ravished ears 
still catch his wondrous notes 
—faithfully recorded as he 
himself played them, and as he 
alone could play them—on the 
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THE PLAYER-PIANO 


By HARRY ELLINGHAM 
1—The Past 


N the very early days of the piano-player 
[ musicians squirmed at the mention of one, and 

for good reasons. They were as_ inefficient 
musically as the speed and utility of the hobby 
horse to the steam engine. But as the player was 
gradually improved from the machine state to the 
instrument state, and by reason of the commercial 
energy which forced it to the notice of the general 
public, the interest in it became serious. The 
musicians’ interest became more inimical, the 
interest of the musically uncultured less sceptical. 
The teacher musician began to fear dimly the 
advent of a strange competitor, the layman warmed 
towards the approach of a new friend. 

Looking back to the years 1908 to 1912 and the 
player-piano as it was then received, one is compelled 
to admit that the promise of those days, gauged 
by the rapid growth of the supporters of the player- 
piano idea, has not been fulfilled. It is therefore 
interesting to examine the state of the player- 
piano in relation to music generally, as it was 
twelve or thirteen years ago, and I am able to quote 
from records I possess the views put forward by 
some of those enthusiasts who believed in a future 
for the player—much greater than it has since 
attained. 

In a foreword to the only journal ever published 
in this country for the users of the player-piano 
exclusively, the writer has it ‘‘ while the piano- 
player, because of its mechanical basis, was at 
first looked askance at by musicians... , the barriers 
of prejudice and ignorance have now been com- 
pletely broken down, and the artistic possibilities 
of the instrument having been recognised, its 
importance as a factor in musical education is now 
fully conceded.” 

But are the barriers broken, and its importance 
in education conceded ? 

Here again is a passage by the same writer which 
causes us furiously to think: ‘‘ Some people still 
use the piano-player on its lowest plane (italies 
mine), namely, to reproduce automatically pieces of 
music on a level with the electric piano and the 
barrel organ.” 


Mr. Landon Ronald (now Sir Landon Ronald) 
wrote: ‘I have the greatest belief in the utility of 
piano-players, I think they have done more to 
spread the love of good music during the last ten 
years than anything else... . I consider them as 
an educative force of the highest importance.” 

About this period a player-piano was installed 
by Granville Bantock at the Birmingham School of 
Music for the use of students, and another at 
Harrow ;. so that not all musicians, not the real 
ones, were so prejudiced against the new instrument. 
Indeed, it has always happened that the real 
musicians, the big men, those who had no fear that 
the player would interfere with their professional 
earnings, not only recognised the new force, but 
welcomed it. 

The ‘“ Piano-player Review,’ first published 
about the same time, found subscribers keen and 
enthusiastic not only in the United Kingdom but 
copies were purchased in all our colonies, and from 
as far as Jamaica and the East Indies. 

Twelve years ago then, we supposed that the 
“some people”? who misused the real qualities of 
the player were a diminishing minority, and that 
the users of the new instrument were growing in 
numbers and enthusiasm. 

We were right in our judgment then, but is the 
same view correct to-day? Alas! No! and there 
are very definite causes why the exceedingly valuable 
propaganda work of that period has failed to keep 
alive the kind of interest in the player-piano that 
is vital to its continued existence. The joy of the 
player as a means of self-expression needs only to 
be reawakened among the people, and the fire of 
enthusiasm that burned so hopefully in 1912 will 
be rekindled, its popularity become tenfold, and its 
usefulness as an educative and refining influence 
among the people be incalculable. The past was 
hampered by exclusive patents, misleading adver- 
tisements, the ignorance of the vendors of players, 
the violent prejudice of the so-called musical 
people, and many other restrictions, some of which 
no longer exist, while others have been strengthened 
and more deeply rooted by custom. But I am still 
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firmly convinced that every retarding influence can 
be overcome and that the player can be made as 
popular as the piano if only the music trade can be 
shown that the player-piano is not a necessary evil 
to their ordinary routine, but an ever-widening 
avenue for remunerative efforts. Good propaganda 
work among the people is also very necessary. 

In 1912 Mr. Ernest Newman wrote: “ ... It 
surely stands to reason, then, that the ready-made 
technique of the piano-player sets the musician’s 
brain free to attend to the purely artistic side of the 
performance,” and that was the key note of the 
propaganda work, and the reason of the rapid 
growth of the player-piano cult at that period. 
The interest aroused was the interest of the individual 
to “do it himself,’ to get out of himself in terms of 
rhythm, tone gradation, and phrasing, the latent 
quantity and quality of music that his inner self 
wished to express. To give the musically dumb 
speech, the musically short-sighted fair vision was 
the promise of that time, and in proportion as it 
was given so the interest increased and circulated 
from one individual to another, from one family to 
another. 

Some of the leading firms manufacturing players 
found men of some musicianship to study the 
technique of their own instruments, and sent them 
all over the country to give demonstration recitals, 
and some were of high order. Agent dealers in 
the various towns collected an audience from their 
respective localities to attend these recitals, retained 
the list of those who attended, and proceeded with 
the work of trying to sell instruments. The recitals 
well done were no doubt of excellent value generally 
—of value more potential than immediate—to those 
who heard and those who provided, but not 
infrequently the budding prospective buyer was 
chilled with too much attention from the sales 
department. The player-piano idea needed time 
to sink in; people would not believe the evidence 
of their own ears all at once. Indeed, I was 
personally accused of tricking an audience when 
playing by roll all the accompaniments at a classical 
song recital. A lady had the temerity, or the pluck, 
to stand up before six hundred people, and scream, 
* You are not using a roll, you are using your 
hands!” whereas the fact was that I could not have 
played the accompaniments by hand even if my 
roll had failed. Space permitting, I could quote 
several like incidents, but it does help us to realise 
how very interested ordinary people were in the 
comparison of hand-playing and using the roll— 
the pianist and the player-pianist. 

The slogan of the trade advertisements was then 
** individual expression.’”’ Instruments were im- 
proved to this end in a very remarkable way and 
in a few months had been removed from the stage 
of construction where only an expert manipulator 
could produce anything like real music, to that 


state where instruments could be purchased by 
means of which a mere lover of music without a 
musical training, really could find almost perfect 
self-expression after a reasonable amount of initial 
application to the small technical demands, and 
patience to repeat various compositions until he 
found himself living in them. 

Only a little later than the period of which I 
am writing I once made an analysis of a large 
number of music rolls library subscribers’ demands. 
I do not think I can convey to the mind the pleased 
astonishment I got from so doing. Again and 
again I found the musically illiterate person, 
possessed of a player, going very strong for just the 
popular clap-trap of the day, changing, ever chang- 
ing, from one set of jangling tunes to another. A 
week or two later one would find a Gilbert and 
Sullivan roll sticking with the subscriber, then 
perhaps a Moszkowski or two would be held on 
to, then more Moszkowski, even a Schumann found 
a long stay, and so on until in less than as many 
months ten or a dozen rolls of good musie would 
be retained and bought for good in place of the 
early jig-saw stuff. Writing from memory, I think 
that of all the records I examined none showed a 
permanent taste for bad music, all showed some 
improvement. Many really remarkable cases there 
were. I remember one where in the first set of 
twenty-four rolls asked for most were polkas, comic 
song selections—in fact the worst possible, and behold 
the final analysis revealed a set of all the Brahms 
rolls issued—purchased, and an order for the book 
or books published dealing with the life of Brahms. 
To complete the history of this particular enthusiast 
the following anecdote was told of him. 

He simply could not be got to bed at a reasonable 
hour; night after night he studied his beloved 
Brahms. One night his wife placed an alarm clock in 
the room. It was an alarum of the aggressive kind. 
Of course it ‘ went off” just at the deadliest moment 
it could do, during a beautiful soft closing passage. 
As if stung with a wasp, he rose from the seat, 
grabbed a music roll and hurled it at the offending 
clock. It cost him much to repair a mirror and buy 
another Japanese vase ! What splendid enthusiasm ! 

Summing up the state of the player-piano idea 
in the past, say about 1912, we may say that it 
was in a perfectly healthy state of growth, with 
extraordinary prospects of great development in 
the near future. In considering the state of affairs 
at the present in the next issue, we shall be conscious 
that all is not well with the young plant that was 
so promising. The soil is still good, the plant not 
dead, but the gardener has run amok, he has over- 
burdened the healthy stem with doubtful aids to 
rapid fruit bearing, and pruned the roots all too 
HARRY ELLINGHAM. 


(To be continued.) 


soon. 
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On the Interpretation of Chopin’s Works 


HE following helpful hints have been gleaned 

from various sources and are here presented 

in the belief that they will be of service to 
player-pianists who have not yet begun the serious 
study of this master-musician’s entrancing and 
eminently pianistic compositions. 

Chopin’s music is full of grace and elegance, and 
even when portraying power, there is a restraint 
which gives it dignity. 

His mother was a Pole and his father a Frenchman, 
which probably accounts for his varying moods, 
ranging from sombre, even despairing, to gay and 
sportive. 

His musical subjects are clothed with a changing 
and diversified delicacy, ethereal and at times 
fantastic. Thus it will be realised that Chopin’s 
music, possessing as it does Slavonic simplicity 
and French vivacity, and the product of an esthetic 
genius, is not at all of a class that will in any 
degree bear rough handling. 

It is recorded that the principal charm of his 
playing was beauty of tone, which was of a rich 
quality, and to this must be added intelligent 
phrasing and smoothness of execution, elements 
which he excelled in, and which he insistently 
required from his pupils. 

As he made good use of the pedal in producing tone 
the following observations will afford the player- 
pianists some guiding principles for its use, the 
directions for its employment not always being 
reliable in printed editions of his works, as editors, 
like doctors, sometimes disagree. 

1. The use of this pedal enriches the principal 
sound, through augmenting it by its harmonics 
(which vibrate with it), more especially in the middle 
register of the piano and where a note or a chord is 
dwelt on. 

2. The pedal should not be sustained for two 
chords which are not in harmonic agreement, nor 
even for two or more adjoining notes of a melody 
if dissonant, nor is it wise to retain the pedal where 
they are consonant if thereby the melody becomes 
obscured or blurred. 

3. It is effective in connecting broken chords and 
rendering them smoother, also in certain passages 
which keep in one key. 

4. It is useful in building up a crescendo and in a 
grand climax. 

5. It may be employed to emphasise a sforzando 
chord when struck and pedal immediately released. 

6. To get a smooth sustained organ quality the 
pedal should be applied after the chord or note is 
struck. 

7. The higher octaves admit of a more frequent 
and prolonged use of the pedal than the middle or 
lower octaves. 


8. Not only is the pedal released to avoid dissonant 
chords clashing but also to permit of a phrase being 
clearly defined. 

9. Player-pianists who seek to profit by these 
observations must, of course, first disconnect the 
pedal lever where it is automatically operated by 
marginal perforations on the roll. 

10. In using hand-played rolls attention is called 
to the second paragraph in the pot-pourri column 
of the June issue. 

Finally, it must be understood that the employ- 
ment of the pedal is greatly a matter of individual 
discerniment and taste. There can be no arbitrary 
code of rules; different artistes take different views 
and produce varied effects in the same passage as 
evidenced in their respective performances. 


Chopin was an idealist, but his compositions must 
not on that account be rendered in such a manner 
as to present false sentiment, mawkish affectation, 
or pronounced mannerism,. Untila player-pianist has 
absorbed a large quantity of his works and thoroughly 
digested them it is advisable to present them in a 
form as simple as their conception. Marks of 
expression must be observed but no liberties should 
be taken in the form of tempo rubato or in attempt- 
ing to present a fresh conception of a piece. 

Chopin was a tutor as well as composer and 
virtuoso. The first essential in his teaching was in 
relation to technique in touch, which the player- 
pianist is happily not directly concerned in, but after 
this came the cultivation of a broad, singing style of 
delivery. From the composer’s own memoranda 
and verbal directions to pupils, which have been 
collated and recorded, one is able to arrive at his 
theories and methods. He wrote as _ follows: 
‘“Sounds existed before words. An _ undefined 
human utterance is mere sound. Words were born 
of sounds and sounds are used to make music just 
as words are used to form a language. An abstract 
sound does not make music as one word does not 
make a language. Thought is expressed through 
sounds.” 

In passing, it may be pointed out that the last 
sentence above establishes the fact that at least 
some of the composer’s works were the outpouring 
of his soul, or an expression of his inmost thoughts. 

It is said that all the theory of the style which 
Chopin taught to his pupils rested on the analogy 
between music and language, on the necessity for 
pointing and for modifying the power of the voice, 
also for separating the different phrases. One may 
here hazard the remark that this theory probably 
accounts for the composer’s predilection for subjects 
of a singing or cantabile character in his various 
works, 
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The following rules for punctuation and elocution 
in music will be useful to the amateur, for whom, of 
course, this article is intended : 

In a musical phrase composed of something like 
eight measures, the end of the eighth will generally 
mark the termination of the thought, that which in 
language, written or spoken, we should indicate by 
a full point ; here we should make a slight pause and 
lower the voice. The secondary divisions of this 
phrase of eight measures occurring after each two 
or each four measures, require shorter pauses— 


that is to say, they require commas or semi-colons. 
These pauses are of great importance ; without them 
Ls “ 
Ba Sa 


music becomes a succession of sounds without con- 
nection, an incomprehensible chaos, as spoken 
language would be if no regard were paid to 
punctuation and the inflexion of the voice. The 
regularity of phrases as above applies more particu- 
larly to works in lyrical form rather than dramatic. 

It is, of course, notorious that one of the special 
features of Chopin’s playing and of many of his 
compositions is what is known as the rubato style, 
the consideration of which and of other details must 


be postponed for the concluding article next 
month. 
C. Tonic. 
he 
Sa 


REPRODUCING PLAYER-PIANOS 


(continued) 


IlI1.—The Carola 


clear away any misconception which may exist 

in the minds of persons who think that Bliithner 
and Co. is a German firm, and that the Carola is a 
wholly imported player. 

The fact is that the business is owned by an 
English company, registered as a limited liability 
company, controlled by English directors, and 
financed by English capital, there being no share- 
holders of foreign nationality. 

The Carola player is, therefore, not a foreign 
article, but is constructed in the Company’s own 
works at Acton, and the makers are therefore 


I- is, perhaps, as well at the commencement to 






legitimately en- 
titled to claim 


that the Carola is 
entirely the pro- 
duct of British 
capital and 
labour. 






The form of valve which is generally in use 
comprises two valves—a primary and a secondary. 
The accompanying illustration shows the Dodd’s 
valve with the adjustable vent. A glance will show 
its simplicity of construction, as compared with the 
older system. It should be explained that the 
striking pneumatic with its angle valve forms a 
separate unit for each note, and can be removed at 
will by releasing two screws. This fact enables the 
maker to test each pneumatic and valve before the 
player is assembled, as it can be put on a testing 
bench independently of other valves and placed 
under full wind pressure. In the ordinary system 
leaking valves are 
only discovered 
after the player 
is put together. 

The fact that 
the valve, instead 
of working on a 








This player is 


hinge, is allowed 





not, in the strict 
sense of the term, 
a reproducing 
piano—that is to 
say, it has no 
mechanism for 
playing independently of human control a recorded 
roll with its provisions for reproducing the artist’s 
exact dynamics and tempi. For this very reason it 
more strongly appeals to those who prefer to give 
their own interpretations in these respects. 

The Carola possesses certain exclusive features, 
which have greatly assisted in obtaining its un- 
doubted popularity. Amongst these is the Dodd’s 
valve, which, perhaps, may be said to be its principal 
speciality. _ 





freedom to oscil- 
late at the point A 
greatly facilitates 
repetition. It can 
move in its work 
at a very much 
greater pace than a pianist can move his fingers. 

The valve, being made of sheet metal bent to a 
definitely known angle and seating on a metal plate, 
is a fixed quantity, whereas with the poppet valve 
the length of movement is variable. Also the fact 
that the moving part of the valve is of metal 
prevents changes of temperature from having any 
deleterious effect. 

The pedal action secures the greatest sensi- 
tiveness and ease in pedalling ; indeed, a child or an 
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aged person can play the Carola without undue 
exertion. 

The Carola possesses the usual control devices, 
also a silencer button. Other important and 
exclusive features are of a more technical character, 
of concern principally to the tuner and repairer 
rather than to the performer, but notwithstanding 
they are of interest and advantage to the player- 
owner on the ground of economy in cost of 
repairs. 

The placing of this particular instrument in the 
reproducing class is justified by reason of the 
special rolls which are issued by Bliithner and Co. 
for use with the Carola. These are termed 
‘** Animatic,”’ and there are a large number included 


¥e % 


in the Company’s catalogue, which comprises a 
most comprehensive list of pieces recorded by at 
least 150 artistes of more or less universal repute, 
including many virtuosi, whilst the composers 
represented total nearly 250, and the number of 
compositions may be broadly estimated at 3,000, 
which afford a great scope for selection. These 
rolls can be used on other makes of players and, on 
the other hand, ordinary standard rolls can be used 
on the Carola. 

The player is fitted in several other makes of 
pianos, besides the well-known Bliithner, so that 
here again a wide choice is afforded to purchasers 
both in quality of finish and design, and finally, 
but not least, in consideration—price. 
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Playing the “Theme with Variations” 
By SYDNEY GREW 


old as the art of writing music for keyed 

instruments, and it has flourished anew with 
every development of instrumental music; so that 
as the orchestra grew, the variation grew with it. 

The most interesting clavier pieces by our 
Elizabethan composers are their variations. Some 
of the largest works of Handel, Bach, Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven are cast in this form. 
Pleasant examples were made by Weber, Schubert, 
and Chopin, also by Mendelssohn. Schumann and 
Brahms were masters of the form equally with Bach 
and Beethoven. All the minor composers of the 
classical and romantic periods provided variations 
for popular use. 

Of modern orchestral examples the most widely 
known are Elgar’s Enigma, Franck’s Variations 
symphoniques, and Strauss’s Don Quixote and Till 
Eulenspiegel. Within the past few years several 
younger composers have tried to repeat these 
successes, for the art continues to fascinate the 
creative musician. 

I have observed that among player-pianists the 
theme and variation is not popular. This is because 
the lighter specimens are trivial and the more 
serious too intellectually exacting. The trivial 
variation (see No. 1 below) is quite worthless and 
should be used only for the insight it might give to 
the form. The serious variation is about as valuable 
in music as the Houses of Parliament.are in architec- 
ture and the Shakespeare sonnets or the Shelley 
lyrics in poetry. 

Composers are fascinated by the form because it 
stimulates all their powers of imagination, invention, 


r I NHE art of writing variations on a theme is as 


and technique. It is of high intellectuality and of 
endless possibility. Whatever quality or significance 
is latent in the theme can be brought out in the 
successive variations ; and the more the composer 
perceives the more his genius is proved. A variation 
is aS a Sermon on a text. An ordinary preacher may 
exhaust his text in five minutes or with one short 
exposition, while an inspired preacher may speak 
on it for an hour or produce a score of sermons on the 
one idea. 

This form is unpopular among us for the reasons 
by which it is popular among the masters of com- 
position. It is hard to perform. The successive 
pieces—which sometimes follow one upon the other 
very closely—are so different in nature that we get 
confused, not having the knowledge and experience 
needed for swift perception and execution of the 
ideas. And though in a great work the variations 
are grouped, so that the entire piece falls into two, 
three, or four main ‘*‘ movements,” there is generally 
nothing in the way the music is presented to show 
us these groupings ; whereupon the thing strikes us 
as formless, and we become confused and tired. 





It is, however, easy to master the essential qualities 
of the form ; and after a little intellectual study we 
are able to play a set of variations with the ease and 
pleasure we play a sonata movement. 

My object in the present article is to recommend 
a few pieces for first study. I select music that is 
simple and good without being complex (for some 
variations are so complex that one can hardly see 
their relation to the original theme), and I offer 
suggestions that the reader can amplify to suit his 
own particular needs. In a later article I may direct 
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attention to some more advanced examples. 

The first and most important step is to learn the 
form of the theme. 

If the time is duple or quadruple, there will be 
several phrases, each of them generally taking eight 
beats or ‘‘ counts.’?> We make a mental note of the 
cadences, and look for the echo of these in the 
variations. The knowledge thus gained we carry 
into each variation, observing how the variation 
either retains the exact phrase-form of the theme or 
departs from it. 

If the time is triple, the phrases will generally be 
of four-bar? length, i.e., they will count to 12, in 
accentual groups of 3. 

(1) Henri Herz, Variations on Weber’s Last Waltz, 
Op. 51 (olian Company, Roll No. T.L.21301). 
This is an example of the delightfully meaningless 
variations of the 1830’s; it is a reflection of the 
emptiness of the contemporary Italian opera music. 
But here it serves to show us what a variation is. 

The piece consists of a facile introduction ; the 
theme (Weber never wrote this waltz); and three 
variations, the last in common time. This third 
variation will remind you of Mozart’s Turkish March. 

(2) Handel, Harmonious Blacksmith (T.80036). 
The theme consists of (4) a phrase containing two 
eight-beat sections, played twice; and (b) two 
further phrases of the same length. Part (d) is also 
played twice. In all, twelve eight-beat sections. 

There are five variations, each exactly the length 
of the theme. (In my copy of the roll the last 
variation is given twice.) 

(3) Krauss, Variations on a Russian theme—The 
Wind Blows (T.1..22416). The musie is in the 
descriptive style. There is an introduction which is 
in 6-8 time; count twelve beats of the dotted 
crotchet, and then another eight beats; the last 
two beats of all have a syncopation which you may 
find rhythmically troublesome. 

The variations number three; they are of 
exactly the same form as the theme. The last is 
given twice, and the repetition is followed by a 
coda (that is, a concluding phrase). Failing this 
piece, you may take— 

(4) Beethoven, Variations on Rule Britannia. 

(5) Pachulski, Variations on an Original Theme, 
Op. 1 (T.L.21455). Here is a piece of clear and pure 
music, quietly classical in mood and manner, and 
good for our present first study because of the 
unmistakable preservation of the cadences all 
through the variations. The music plays well on the 
player-piano, the writing being rich but not thick, 
and the harmonies full and simple. 

The theme is constructed of eight phrases, each of 
8-beat length. These group into (a) four phrases, 
(b) two phrases, (¢) two phrases. Section (b) admits 
of more vigorous treatment and a more pronounced 
free-time than the other sections. 


There are thirteen variations, the last enlarged 
alittle. The time changes, and the seventh variation 
seems very short. 

(6) Galeotti, Théme et Variations, Op. 23 (T.L. 
22572). Good music, and better than the Pachulski 
because more fanciful and enterprising. 

The theme has four phrases, and the cadences are 
so clear that nowhere in the variations can you lose 
form and rhythm. 

There are many changes of time, from quadruple 
to triple and back again, and the tempo varies 
constantly. The variations number thirteen. 
Between the eleventh and twelfth is no break. (The 
twelfth starts at the point where a little downward 
running figure of six notes comes in the bass.) 

I particularly recommend this piece for close 
study. It is worth your purchase for permanent use. 

(7) Ernesto Drangosch, Tema con Variazione, 
Op. 7 (T.L.21861). Not so good a work as the 
Galeotti, yet rich in tone, pleasantly mooded, and 
gracefully decorated. There is a sort of fugue to- 
wards the end, which rather indicates that the 
composer had run out of ideas. 

Mendelssohn and Chopin are among the composers 
best known to player-pianists, and so the following 
will be interesting, though only the first and last of 
the four will probably inspire a thorough study. 

(8) Chopin, Variations on “ La ci darem la mano,” 
Op. 2 (T.6762, a and b). This is the famous work 
which caused Schumann to hail Chopin as a genius. 
‘** Off with your hats, gentlemen, a genius!” 

(9) Chopin, Variations sur un air allemand. 
(T.81504). The composer was about thirteen years 
old when he wrote the variations on “ Der Schweizer- 
bub.” The last variation, a waltz of light and rapid 
character, is pleasant. The introduction is poor 
music, yet it avoids entirely the false theatrical 
declamation of the Herz piece. 

(10) Mendelssohn, Andante with Variations, Op. 
82, in E flat (T.82484). The theme has five phrases. 
Each begins on the upbeat. This work affords good 
practice in the intellectual task of counting time. 
It is convenient to count thus : 

2|34/|56/|78| I (five times) 
taking the length of the beat from the bass notes of 
the opening. 


(11) Mendelssohn, Variations sérieuses, Op. 54 
(T.20171), the best known of Mendelssohn’s sets of 
variations. The theme has four phrases, counting 
the same as in the E flat work (No. (10) above). 
One has to study for a long while, and with consider- 
able patience, before the mind perceives the character 
of many of the numbers. It will probably be better 
for the student to count in half beats, and to practise 
in slow time, with firm pedalling on the accents. 
There are seventeen variations, and a concluding 


presto. ’ 
1 SYDNEY GREW. 
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REVIEWS 


No. ARTISTYLE. 


89675 Mazurka Brillante. Liszt. 

89971 Caprice Espagnol, Op. 37. Moszkowski. 

90669C. Rhapsodie Espagnole in U sharp minor, 
Liszt. 

2020. Gavotte in D minor. Arranged by H. 
Von Bulow. 

92323. DL’ Apprenti Sorcier. Scherzo @aprés une 
ballade Goethel. Dukas. 

92382. Lyrische Stiicke, Op. 57. No. 5. Sie 
Tanzt. She Dances. Grieg. 

92421. Die Forelle, The Trout. Transcription 
by Lange. Schubert. 

92439. Concert, Op. 15, No. 1, First Movement : 
Maestoso. MacDowell. 

92440B. Concerto, Op. 15, No. 1 in A minor. 
Second Movement, Andante tranquillo. 
MacDowell. 

92441. First Pianoforte Concerto, Op. 15, Third 
Movement, Presto. MacDowell. 

92615. Danse Lente. Franck. 


The MacDowell Concerto is the most interesting of 
the Artistyle rolls this month. It is noble music, 
full of poetry and fire, and so clear and clean in its 
development that it presents few difficulties to the 
player-pianist. The. Maestoso roll should’ be 
specially well tightened up before playing it, as there 
are many long-drawn notes that wobble if the roll 
is not taut. 

The Liszt Mazurka is a very easy player-piano 
piece, with its marked Mazurka rhythm, and would 
be good for a beginner to learn upon. It is also very 
charming music. The same composer’s Rhapsodie 
Espagnole is very exciting, and not difficult either. 
Moskowski’s Caprice is much to be recommended. 

L’Apprenti Sorcier is truly devilish and very 
amusing to play. A pleasant antidote would be 
Schubert’s La Forelle, which breathes the very spirit 
of deep pools and placid fish. 

It would be a great help to the player-pianist if 
change of time were marked on the rolls. It is 
almost impossible when “reading” an unknown 
work to get the rhythm right at once in sudden 
changes of time without some warning. It is rather 
strange that the time is never mentioned at the 
beginning of aroll .‘‘In 3/4 time” or “in common 
time’ would be enough. I commend this idea to 
the makers. 


This Supplement may be obtained separately on 
payment of the annual subscription of 3/6 (post 
free) to THe GramopHone, 25, Newman Street, 


London, W.1. 
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OF 


NEW ROLLS 


WELTE-MIGNON. 


No. Played by DOHNANYI. 

489. Sonata, Op. 42, A minor, 2nd Movement. 
Schubert. 

490. Sonata, Op. 42, pt. III Scherzo. Schubert. 

491. Consolation, Des-dur, No. 3. Liszt. 

492.  Rakoczy March. Liszt. 

493. Fantasia and Fugue on B, A, C, H. Liszt. 

495. Sonata, Op.78. Beethoven. 

496. Soirée de Vienne, No. 4. Schubert-Liszt. 

497. Capriccio, Op. 76, No. 2. Brahms. 

498. Waltz, Op. 64, No. 2, C sharp minor. Chopin. 

500. Sonata, Gavotte and Musette. Dohnanyi. 

502. Capriccio, Op. 2, No.4, B minor. Dohnanyi. 


Messrs. Steinway have sent us all the rolls made 
by Dohnanyi, and it has been interesting and 
instructive to listen to his varied programme. I 
suppose one can almost assume that the possessor of 
a Welte-Mignon also possesses, if not his own 
ancestral hall, at any rate someone else’s. For these 
fortunate people I can recommend the Liszt 
Fantasia and Fugue on B, A, C, H (I wonder what 
Bach would have said about it), the Rakoczy March, 
and the Soirée de Vienne. For dwellers in more 
modest dimensions I do not recommend these so 
strongly, though, of course, it is always possible to 
retire to some remote room, or even to a seat in the 
garden just within ear-shot. 

Sonata, Op. 78 was one of Beethoven’s own 
favourites, and it is also much the finest of the 
Dohnanyi rolls. It is not too noisy for a medium- 
sized room either. Nor is the Brahms Capriccio, 
which shows the great master in his most playful 
mood, and is my second favourite. The Schubert 
A minor Sonata comes next. The second movement 
consists of a lovely theme with variations, which 
might be added to Mr. Sydney Grew’s list in his 
article on another page. Dohnanyi’s own Sonata is 
delightful music, full of grace. The Chopin roll is 
beautiful, and this terribly hackneyed and mis- 
used waltz regains its old freshness and charm in 
Dohnanyi’s hands, who plays it without any 
sentimentality, and this seems to put new life into it. 
It would sound perfect ina smallroom. Dohnanyi’s 
own Capriccio is a glorious thing, the caprice of a 
lusty giant. It is not a ‘* quiet piece,” but I would 
give all the Liszt fireworks for it. F¢ 





Pianola Rolls Exchanged 


Clearance Sale of Pianola Rolls of all makes in perfect 
condition. 

88 Note, 30/- per dozen; 65 Note, 20/+ per dozen; 

mostly Classical Titles, over 1,000 to choose from. 1/- 

each allowed on old Pianoia Rolls in good order against 

purchase of other rolls as above. 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 





29, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
(Opposite Mudie’s Library). 
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Our Player Expert Replies 


We invite our readers to ask for information regarding 
adjustments to player-pianos and piano-players. 


ANDANTE, SUTTON: Query.—The tempo of my 
player is much too slow. How can I alter it ?— 
Answer.—To get the tempo correct proceed as 
follows. Take a music roll, unroll it on a table, 
mark a line 7 feet long down the centre, draw another 
line across the roll at the beginning, one at 3 feet 
6 inches, and a further line at the end. Put the roll 
in your player and bring the start of the 7 foot 
line to the centre of the tracker bar. Take out your 
watch, put the tempo lever to 70, hold the roll, and 
start to pedal; when the second hand starts 
another minute, let go of the roll and note how 
many seconds it takes to reach the end of the line. 
If this is accomplished in 60 seconds the tempo is 
correct, if it takes more than 63, then first of all 
oil the gearing, paying particular attention to the 
small shoe that rests on the brake wheel. See that 
the chains are not too tight. Time again, and if 
not correct, remove the motor, take off the slide 
guides and the slides, burnish the face of the motor 
and slides with dry graphite. Try the time again, 
and if no improvement has been made, take out 
the bottom door (or panel), get somebody to pedal, 
and while they are doing so, touch the various 
small bellows. When you touch one that stops the 
motor you will have discovered the motor governor. 
Attached to it is a spring, either coil or V shape ; 
if it is a coil, hold the end with one hand and remove 
the pin that goes through the coil with your other 
hand. Pull the spring through the hole a ring or 
two, replace pin and test the tempo again. If the 
spring is V shape, remove it and bend the prongs 
a trifle further apart. 


FULL SCALE, BIRMINGHAM: Query.—I have 
recently exchanged a 65-note player-piano for a full- 
scale. While I am delighted with the marked 
improvement in its general playing, I find that I 
have considerably more trouble with “ tracking.” 
Is this usual with full-scale instruments ? Answer.— 
Actually you should not have more trouble with 
‘tracking ” in a full-scale than in a 65-note. It 
must, however, be taken into consideration that 
the 88-note tracker bar has nine holes to the inch 
as against six in the 65-note. You will find an 
88- and a 65-note roll are exactly the same width, 
therefore the holes in the 88-note roll have to be 
smaller, and this, of course, calls for finer tracking 
than is necessary in the 65-note. The majority of 
full-scale players are fitted with automatic tracking 
(or centralising) devices, and these are actuated by 
either one or two apertures in the tracker bar at 
the extreme edges of the roll. These apertures are 
connected by tubes to a pneumatic chamber con- 


taining valves, and these valves exhaust motors 
which are in turn connected to either the tracker 
bar or to the right-hand roll clutch. Should the roll 
move either way it will expose the tracking aperture, 
which will cause the roll to return to centre. Assum- 
ing that your instrument is fitted with this style of 
device (and not, as’ some are, with hand trackers) 
the cause of indifferent tracking may be due to 
either bad rolls with jagged and turned up edges, 
or the apertures may be clogged, the tubes leading 
from the tracker bar either loose or split, ete., ete. 
If the trouble does not appear to be due to this, 
remove the face board from the pneumatic chamber, 
see that the valves move freely, and examine the 
‘vents to see if they are clogged, probe them 
With a fine needle, and blow out the dust: but be 
careful not to enlarge them. 


©. C. W., ALBANY ROAD: Query.—The majority 
of my rolls ‘“‘ buckle ” badly while playing, although 
when I have taken them back to where I purchased 
them and tried them on the instrument there they 
play perfectly. Can you assign any reason for this ? 
Answer.—The fact that they play perfectly on one 
instrument proves that the trouble is not in the roll. 
Probably your spool is out of alignment, causing 
the roll to buckle on one edge. The tracker bar 
may be out of level, or not forward enough. Try 
tightening the pressure of the shoe that rests on the 
brake wheel, but don’t overdo it or you will reduce 
the tempo, and probably stop the motor. 


Motor, ANERLEY : Query.—Can I reburnish the 
motor of my player myself, with satisfactory 
results? Answer.—Yes, full instructions were given 
how to do this in our issue for July. 

A Correspondent writes: ‘‘The answer to query 
of Reroll, Bristol, is probably much simpler than in 
your July issue. It sometimes happens that a roll 
is too thick for the space allowed on the instrument. 
Consequently towards the end of the piece there is 
more or less contact. The only remedy is to re- 
wind the roll as tightly as possible. It is always a 
good plan to put a drag on rewinding with a 
finger against each side of the spool. 





THE PLAYER REPAIR C°- 


Principal: V. F. J. SAVAGE, late of The Aeolian Co., New Bond St. W.1. 


TECHNICAL EXPERTS IN © OUR CLIENTELE INCLUDES 
THECONSTRUCTION,REPAIR = PIANOFORTE HOUSES OF 
AND MODERNISING OF : THE FIRST STANDING IN 
PLAYER PIANOS & OTHER LONDON AND THE 
PNEUMATIC INSTRUMENTS : : PROVINCES : : 





65 note Instruments converted to Full Scale 
MODERATE TERMS _ ESTIMATES FREE (London) 
Telephone : Brixton 3407. 


29, HUBERT GROVE, LONDON, S.W.9. 
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THE SIMEINWAY guar t 


IRIEIPIROIDUCING IPIAN® 


reflects the skill, experience and resources of the two leading houses of the 
music industry. It is a pianoforte of highest standing, and a ‘ Duo-Art’ 
‘ Pianola ’—the supreme achievement of The Aeolian Company. 

As a piano for hand-playing, it is the superb product of Messrs Steinway 
and Sons. Further comment as to the artistic quality of the instrument as a 
piano would be superfluous. 

It is, in addition, a ‘ Pianola’ Piano of the most advanced type, wit!. all 
exclusive devices for artistic playing and interpretation. 

This instrument’s latest and most impressive function, however, is its ability 
to reproduce the actual performances of pianists with absolute fidelity. 

The greatest pianists of the world are making record rolls for the ‘ Duo-Art.’ 
Paderewski, Hofmann, Busoni, Grainger, Ganz, Gabrilowitsch, Alfred 
Cortot, Cyril Scott, are among the host of masters of the key-board who 
record their art exclusively for the ‘ Duo-Art’ Reproducing Piano. 

The ‘ Duo-Art ’ is also obtainable in combination with the famous STECK 
and WEBER PIANOS. 


THE AEOLIAN CO., LTD. 


AEOLIAN HALL 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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